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Dazai Osamu (1909-1948), the son of a wealthy family from 
northern Japan, flirted with Marxism as a student and 
became well known in the 1930s for his autobiographical 
stories, which often focused on his own introverted and 
decadent style of life. The two novels that he wrote after the 
war and before his suicide, The Setting Sun ( Shayo) and No 
Longer Human (Ningen shikkaku ), are among the 
acknowledged classics of postwar Japanese literature. 

During the war years, Dazai sometimes wrote about 
contemporary life but, unlike many of his contemporaries, 
never took any interest in glorifying the military. "December 
8th" (Junigatsu yoka), written in 1942, reveals in some ways 
a buoyant tonality, almost cynical, one scarcely in keeping 
with the officially sanctioned attitudes of the period. 


DECEMB ER 8TH (I UNIGATSU YOKA ) 
Translated by Phyllis Lyons 


I must write my diary with special care today. 1 I've got to 
leave some sort of record of how a housewife in an 
impoverished household spent the day: December 8, 1941. 
In a hundred years when they're doing a grand celebration 
for the 2,700th anniversary of the founding of our nation, 
maybe this diary of mine will be discovered in a corner of a 
storehouse somewhere, and they'll know that this is what a 
Japanese housewife was doing on this special day a hundred 
years ago, and it will serve as a little historical reference. 
That's why, even if my writing style is not very good, at least 
I have to be careful not to write any lies. Anyway, having to 
write with such deep thoughts about the 2,700th 
anniversary of Founding Day is quite a job. But then, I must 
try not to be too stiff about it. My husband always criticizes 





my writing, whether it's a letter or my diary or anything else. 
He says that all I do is make it serious, and it impresses 
people as being dull and slow. There's no "sentiment" in it at 
all, and the sentences are not at all beautiful, he says. To be 
sure, since childhood I have been mostly concerned about 
doing things right and proper. It's not that my soul is so 
serious but that I'm just stiff and awkward and never have 
been able to be innocent and lighthearted and easy with 
people. That's why I always lose out. Maybe it's because my 
emotions are too deep. Still, I really must think this over. 

When I say "2,700 years since the founding," there's 
something I think of immediately. It's just a stupid and silly 
thing, but the other day, my husband's friend Mr. Iba came 
to visit for the first time in quite a while. I was in the next 
room, and I could hear them talking in the study. What they 
said made me burst out laughing. 

"You know, I really have been worrying recently—when the 
2,700th founding anniversary comes, do you think we 
should we refer to it as 'twenty-seven hundredth' or 'two 
thousand, seven hundredth'? It's definitely been bothering 
me. I'm really suffering over it. What about you—doesn't it 
bother you?" Mr. Iba said. 

"Hmmm," my husband said, thinking seriously. "Now that 
you mention it, it does bother me a lot." 

"See what I mean?" said Mr. Iba, also sounding quite 
serious. "They all seem to be making it 'twenty-seven 
hundred.' That's what they seem to be doing. But I'd rather 
see them do it 'two thousand, seven hundred.' Somehow, 
'twenty-seven hundred' just doesn't seem right. It's kind of 
nasty, don't you think? I mean, it's not a telephone number, 
and I'd just like to see them do it right. Somehow or other, 
I'd like to hear it done as 'two thousand seven hundred,' 
don't you think?" asked Mr. Iba in a truly worried tone of 
voice. 

"But then," my husband proposed in a horribly self- 
important tone, "in a hundred years from now, it may not be 



either of those 'seven hundreds'—they may have come up 
with some totally different pronunciation. Say, 'sivinty,' or 
something like that. . . ." 

That's when I burst out laughing. How absolutely stupid! 
My husband is always perfectly serious when he says such 
ridiculous things to visitors. People with "sentiment" sure 
are strange. My husband makes his living by writing novels. 
He's not very dedicated, and so he doesn't bring in much of 
an income, just enough for us to get by from day to day. 
What kinds of things he writes, I can't even imagine, 
because I do my best not to read the stories he writes. He's 
apparently not very good. 

Oh my, I am getting off the track. There's no way I can 
write a record worthy to survive until the 2,700th Founding 
Day if I keep on with such stupid things. Let's start again. 

December 8th. Early in the morning, while I was still in bed 
already starting to get anxious about the morning's 
preparations and nursing Sonoko (our daughter, born this 
past June), I could hear a news bulletin coming clearly from 
a radio somewhere. 

"Announcement from the Department of the Army and 
Navy of the Imperial Forces: Today, the eighth, before dawn, 
the Imperial land and sea forces entered a state of war with 
American and British troops in the western Pacific Ocean." 

I could hear it strong and clear, piercing like a shaft of 
light into the total darkness of my tightly shuttered room. 
Two times, it was clearly repeated. As I lay there perfectly 
still, my sense of being changed absolutely. It was like being 
hit by a strong blast of light, making my body transparent. 
Or like receiving the breath of the Holy Ghost and feeling a 
single cold flower petal lodge in my breast. Japan, too, after 
this morning, was a changed Japan. 

I started to call out to my husband, who was in the next 
room, to let him know what had happened, but right away 
he answered back, "I know, I know." His tone of voice was 
harsh; he certainly seemed to be tense himself. He always 



stayed in bed until late in the morning; it was amazing for 
him to have awakened so early on this particular morning. 
They say that artists have strong intuitions; it might be that 
he'd had a premonition. It rather impressed me. But then he 
went on to say something so awful, it canceled it out. 

“Where is the western Pacific? San Francisco, huh?" 

I was disgusted; my husband had absolutely no sense of 
geography. There have been times when I have even 
wondered whether he knew the difference between west and 
east. Until just the other day, he apparently thought that the 
South Pole was the hottest place on earth and that the North 
Pole was the coldest. When I heard him confess that, I even 
began to doubt his character. Last year he went to Sado 
Island, and when he was telling me stories about it, he said 
that when he looked out from the boat and saw the island 
shape of Sado, he even thought it was Manchuria—really, 
everything is mixed up. And this man had managed to get 
into the university. It just disgusted me. 

"The western Pacific must be the part that's near Japan, 
don't you think?" I said. 

He sounded quite out of sorts as he answered, "Do you 
suppose?" After some contemplation: "Well, that's the first 
I've heard of it. Doesn't that seem wrong—to have America 
in the east, and Japan in the west? They call Japan 'the land 
of the rising sun,' and it's also called 'the Orient.' So that 
can't be right. It feels really uncomfortable to say that Japan 
isn't the Orient. Don't you think that there's some way to 
have Japan east and America west?" 

Everything he said was peculiar. My husband's patriotism 
somehow goes to extremes. The other day, he said that no 
matter how tough those foreigners acted, they probably 
wouldn't even dare taste this salted fish-guts conserve, 
whereas we can eat any Western food at all; and he seemed 
to take some weird pride in that. 

I paid no attention to my husband's peculiar mutterings 
but quickly got up and opened the storm shutters. A 



beautiful day. But I could feel the cold keenly. The diapers I'd 
hung out last night to dry under the eaves were frozen, and 
frost covered the garden. The camellia was blooming 
valiantly. Everything was quiet— even though at this very 
moment in the Pacific Ocean, war had started. I felt dazed. It 
sank into my very body just how blessed the Japanese 
nation was. 

I went out to the well to wash my face, and then as I got 
involved in washing Sonoko's diapers, the wife next door 
came out, too. We exchanged our morning greetings, and 
then I began to talk about the war: "Well, things are going to 
be tough for you from here on." 

The woman had become the leader of our neighborhood 
assistance group just the other day, and she was probably 
thinking about that when she said, "No, there's nothing I can 
do." She sounded ashamed, and it made me feel a bit 
awkward. 

I mean, it's not that my neighbor wasn't thinking about 
the war; it's probably instead that she was feeling under 
pressure of the heavy responsibility as head of the 
assistance group. Somehow I felt I'd done something wrong 
to her. Really, from here on it's probably going to be hard for 
the assistance head. It's different from practice drills—if we 
really do get air raids, her responsibility as leader will be 
enormous. I might end up having to put Sonoko on my back 
and evacuate to the countryside. And that would mean that 
my husband would probably stay behind alone, taking care 
of the house. But he's so incapable of doing anything that I 
feel quite depressed. He might be utterly useless. Really— 
even though I keep telling him to, he hasn't even made any 
preparations. Not his national emergency clothing, not 
anything. If anything does happen, he'd be lost for sure. 
He's a lazy person, and so if I were quietly to get all his 
clothes together and lay them out for him, he probably 
would notice them—Huh! Look at this stuff!—and put them 
on with a feeling of relief in his heart. But his size is extra 



large, so even if I did go out and buy ready-mades, they 
probably wouldn't fit. It's a problem. 

So—this morning my husband gets up around seven and 
finishes his breakfast quickly and then immediately turns to 
his work. Apparently he has a lot of small pieces to do this 
month. While he was having breakfast, without thinking I 
asked him, "Do you think Japan really will be OK?" 

"We're all right—don't you think that's why they did it? 
We're sure to win," he answered smugly. The things my 
husband says are always lies, and utterly beside the point, 
but anyway, this time at least, I deeply wanted to believe 
absolutely his serious words. 

As I cleared up the kitchen, I thought about various things. 
Different eye color, hair color—is that enough to arouse this 
much hostility? I want to smash them to pieces. When China 
was the other side, it felt totally different. Really—I thought 
of those cruel, beastly American soldiers meandering all 
over our dear, beautiful Japanese soil, and the very thought 
was unbearable. If you dare even set foot on our sacred soil, 
your feet will rot off, for sure. You're not qualified to be here. 
Oh, our pure soldiers of Japan—you've got to beat them all 
to a pulp. From here on, as things get scarce, even in our 
homes we'll probably have quite a hard time of it. But don't 
worry about us. We don't mind. You'll never hear us saying 
how much we hate it all. You won't find us pitying ourselves 
and whining about how horrid it is to be born at a time like 
this. Instead, I even feel that being born into this world gives 
us a reason for living. I think it's great that we were born into 
such a world. Oh, how I'd like to really talk to someone about 
the war—well, we really did it, it's finally got going, stuff like 
that. 

Since this morning, it's been nothing but war songs on the 
radio. They went all out. They broadcast one after the other, 
until I wondered whether they wouldn't run out at some 
point, and then they ended up pulling out those old, old 
chestnuts: "We'll beat the enemy, no matter how many 



thousands there are," and stuff like that. I burst out laughing 
to myself. I felt affection for the broadcast station, how 
innocent they were. My husband absolutely hates radios, 
and so we've never had one in our house. And then, until 
now, I've never especially wanted to have one myself. But at 
a time like this, I found myself thinking: Wouldn't it be great 
if we had one ourselves? I wanted to keep up with every bit 
of news. I think I'll talk to my husband about getting one. 
Somehow I have a feeling now he'd buy us one. 

As noon approached, I could hear important news reports 
coming in one after the other, and I couldn't stand it any 
longer. I grabbed Sonoko up in my arms, went outside, stood 
under the colored autumn leaves of my next door neighbor's 
trees, and listened avidly to their radio. Surprise attack, 
landing on Malay Peninsula. Attack on Hong Kong. Imperial 
edict declaring war. As I hugged Sonoko, I couldn't keep the 
tears from coming. I went back to the house and interrupted 
my husband's work to tell him all the news I'd just heard. He 
listened to it all and then said, "So that's it," and he 
laughed. Then he stood up and sat down again. He seemed 
to be unable to settle down. 

A little after noon, my husband somehow or other 
managed to finish up one of his pieces of work, and he left 
the house in a rush, taking the manuscript with him. He was 
taking the manuscript to the magazine company office, but I 
could tell from how he looked that he was probably not 
going to be home until late again. Somehow, whenever he 
ran away in such a hurry, he usually got home quite late. 
But as long as he didn't stay out all night, I didn't mind how 
late he got home. 

After I saw him off and finished up a simple lunch of grilled 
sardines, I put Sonoko on my back and went out to do my 
shopping by the station. Along the way I stopped off at Mr. 
Kamei's house. We had gotten a bunch of apples from my 
husband's family in the country, and I wanted to give some 
of them to the Kameis' Yume-chan (their sweet five-year-old 



daughter), and so I had wrapped up a few and brought them 
with me. Little Yume was standing at their gate. When she 
caught sight of me, she immediately ran clattering into the 
vestibule and started calling out: Mother, Sonoko-chan is 
here. Sonoko apparently had a big friendly smile as she 
looked at Mrs. Kamei and her husband from my back, and 
they made a great fuss over her. Mr. Kamei, wearing a 
windbreaker, came out to the vestibule with a somehow 
brave attitude; and saying that he had been stuffing straw 
mats under the veranda, he went on: 

"Somehow, crawling around under the veranda is hardly 
any better than landing in the face of the enemy. I 
apologize, looking as messy as I do." What on earth was he 
doing, laying straw mats under the veranda, I wondered. 
Was he planning to crawl in there if there should be an air 
raid? It was all quite strange. 

But then Mrs. Kamei's husband, quite unlike my own 
husband, did truly seem to love his family, and I felt 
envious. I hear that he loved them even more before, but 
ever since we moved into the neighborhood, my husband 
had gotten him into drinking, and he wasn't as devoted as 
he'd been. His wife must hate my husband, for sure. I felt 
apologetic toward her. 

In front of the Kameis' gate there were all kinds of things 
in case of air raids: fire-beater brooms, some sort of weird 
rake, and the like. They were all prepared. There was 
nothing at my house. My husband is lazy, and so there's 
nothing I can do. 

"My, you have prepared well," I said. He answered 
cheerfully: 

"Well, yes, you see, it's because I'm the leader of the 
neighborhood assistance group." 

Actually, he's just the assistant leader, but the leader is an 
elderly man, and he's helping him out, his wife explained to 
me, whispering. Mrs. Kamei's husband is truly a hard worker, 



and the difference between him and my husband is like 
between day and night. 

I had some cake with them and then said my good-byes in 
front of the door. 

Then I went to the post office and picked up a sixty-five- 
yen manuscript payment that Shincho magazine sent and 
headed for the market. As usual, there wasn't much choice. 
Sure enough, again there wasn't anything to buy but squid 
and dried sardines. Two pieces of squid, forty sen. The 
sardines, twenty sen. And again, at the market, the radio. 

Serious news reports were announced one after another. 
Air attacks on Philippines, Guam. Major bombing of Hawaii. 
American battle fleet totally destroyed. Imperial government 
proclamation. I was ashamed at how badly I was trembling. I 
wanted to give thanks for everyone. As I stood rigidly in 
front of the market's radio, two or three other women 
gathered around me, wanting to hear it for themselves. The 
two or three became four or five and then around ten. 

I left the market and then went to the concession at the 
station to buy my husband's cigarettes. The town looked just 
as it always did. The only thing that was different was that a 
piece of paper had been posted in front of the vegetable 
store with the radio news written on it. The scene in front of 
the store and people's conversation were not much different 
from what they usually were. The silence was reassuring. 
And today I had a little money, so I resolved to get myself 
some shoes. I hadn't known at all that starting this month, 
there would be a 20 percent tax levied on things like this 
that cost more than three yen. I should have bought them at 
the end of last month. But to give up buying them seemed 
stingy, and I didn't want to do it. Shoes, six yen, sixty sen. 
And then other shopping: face cream, thirty-five sen. 
Envelopes, thirty-one sen. Then I went home. 

Soon after I got back, Mr. Sato of Waseda University came 
by to say that he was graduating and that at the same time 
he'd decided to get a job with a particular company, and he 



wanted to pay his respects; but unfortunately my husband 
wasn't home, and I felt bad for him. I told him from the 
bottom of my heart to take care of himself, and I bowed 
deeply to him. Right after he left, Mr. Tsutsumi from Tokyo 
Imperial University stopped by. Happily, he, too, had 
graduated; he said that he had taken his physical for the 
draft, but he'd turned out to be 4F and felt bad about it. 
Both Sato and Tsutsumi had been wearing their hair quite 
long, but now they'd had it all cleanly shaved off; and I 
found myself deeply moved: wow, it's really tough for 
students, too. 

In the evening, Mr. Kon came by for the first time in a 
while, twirling his walking stick. But my husband wasn't 
home, and I felt really bad for Mr. Kon. Really—it's such a 
shame when he comes all the way to this backwoods part of 
Mitaka for this specific purpose, and then my husband's not 
here, and he has to go home just like that. How awful he 
must feel all the way back. As I thought about it, I felt a dark 
feeling growing inside me. 

While I was getting dinner together, the neighbor wife 
came over to tell me that the December sake ration coupons 
had arrived and to consult with me about what to do. We 
had gotten coupons for only six two-quart bottles to divide 
among the nine households of the neighborhood 
association. First we thought about doing it in turn but 
realized that every household would want some, and so in 
the end we decided to divide the six bottles into nine 
portions. We quickly gathered together a bunch of bottles, 
and then she went out to the Ise store to buy the sake. 
Because I was right in the middle of preparing dinner, I was 
excused from going with her. When I reached a stopping 
point, I put Sonoko on my back and went to see where 
things stood. I could see several members of our 
neighborhood association coming toward me on their way 
home, each one carrying a bottle or two. I, too, quickly had 
them hand me a bottle to carry, and I went back with them. 



Then, right by the entryway of the association leader's 
house next door, the division of sake into nine portions 
began. We lined up the nine bottles in a straight line right 
next to one another and carefully, carefully compared their 
fill levels, in order to fill each one to the same height. To 
divide six two-quart bottles into nine portions is no easy 
matter. 

The evening paper came. It was four pages, quite unusual. 
“War Declared between Empire and U.S." was in big 
headlines. For the most part, what was written in the paper 
was what I had been hearing on the radio news all day. But I 
read every last word anyway and felt the same deep feelings 
welling up. 

I ate my dinner alone and then put Sonoko on my back 
and went to the public bath. Oh, giving Sonoko her bath is 
absolutely the happiest moment of my day. Sonoko loves the 
bath, and when I put her into the warm water, she quiets 
right down. She paddles her hands and feet around and 
looks up steadily right into my face as I hold her in my arms. 
It almost makes me feel uneasy. The other people, too—they 
seem to find their babies so, so unbearably dear, and when 
they are in the water, each one nestles her cheek on her own 
baby. Sonoko's little belly is as round as if it had been drawn 
by a compass, and it is white and soft as rubber shoes. I find 
it amazing to realize that she came perfectly provided right 
in there with a little stomach, a little coil of intestine. And 
then a little below the center of her belly, her belly button is 
stuck on like a little plum blossom. Whether I look at her 
hands, or her feet, everything about her is so beautiful and 
sweet that I am absolutely carried away by her. No matter 
what little garment I put on her, it is not equal to the 
loveliness of her naked body. When we have to get out of the 
hot water and I have to dress her, I feel a sense of loss. I 
want to stay right there, hugging her little naked body. 

When we went to the public bath, it had been light on the 
road, but on our return, it was now totally dark. We were 



under a blackout. This was no drill anymore. I felt an unusual 
tightening in my heart. But then, mightn't this be just a bit 
too dark? I had never before walked down a road as dark as 
this one. I continued on, step by step, almost feeling my 
way, but the road was long, and I began to feel worried. The 
place where the fennel fields extended to the cedar forests, 
it was truly dark and terrible. I suddenly remembered when I 
was in the fourth grade of girls' school how terrible it was to 
have to ski from Nozawa Hot Springs to Kijima in the middle 
of a blizzard. In place of the backpack I'd had on my back 
then, now Sonoko was sleeping on my back. Sonoko was 
sleeping without a thought. 

From behind me I heard very unsteady footsteps and a 
man singing completely out of tune: "We have been 
commanded by our lord. . . ." Two distinctive harsh coughs 
told me clearly who it was. "You're making trouble for 
Sonoko," I said. 

"What are you talking about?" he said. "The trouble with 
you all is that you don't have faith. That's why you have 
trouble on a night road like this. Now I have faith, and so the 
night road is just like full daylight to me. Follow me," he said 
as he plodded on ahead of us. 

Truly, I was disgusted with my husband. Is he even sane? 



